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"THE FARM WORKER IN AMERICA" 


Many of you here today are State officials. ‘Some of you are growers. 
Some of you are Federal officials, and others represent directly the interest 
of the farm worker himself. 


Each of you, then, has a common interest in the farm worker, but each, 


I am sure, :also has a separate approach, opinion or understanding. 


I think that I should {immediately define my position as it relates to 
this conference. 

I am here in the national interest, and my point of view, if it should 
be labeled, is national in scope. I want to emphasize that any concept of the 
national interest must include a sound and vigorous agriculture. 

What I say reflects not only my personal and private concern but also 
the responsibilities vested in my office. 

First, the conditions under which far too many of our farm workers live 
and work today are an affront to the gonscience of the American people. 


This is both’ my personal and my..official opinion. 
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Second, the farm grewer, with a year's income and investment often 
hanging in the balance, needs reasonable assurance that he can get the 
workers he needs, when he needs them. 

Third, this nation as a whole has a large surplus of underemployed 
domestic farm workers. These people are marginal farmers, sharecroppers, 
and farm wage workers. 

Consider that in 1957, the last full year for which complete figures 
are available, there were over 2 million persons who did a significant amount 
of farm work and got paid for it. Yet the average number of days in the year 
they worked was only 144. 


That is a tremendous amount of manpower going to waste, even if you 


consider that many of these people may not want to work any longer than they 


do. By that I mean people who only want part=time work in the fields, like 


housewives, some older children, and some teachers. 


Rural underemployment, and the depressed living standards that it 
implies, is not a temporary problem. 

Contrary to what you may hear, there is very little evidence that the 
underemployed and unemployed farm worker is passing out of society. 

The number of migratory farm workers in the United States has not 
decreased during the last’ ten years; nor has the total number of persons who 


engage at least part~time in farm work, 
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Yet their economic status has been getting pregressively worse. 

The number of days worked by the average farm worker per year has 
baa going down steadily. Ten years ago there were more than 180 work—days. 
Today the average is 144. 

The total wages they earned in 1957 averaged $892. This was lower 
than any reported year sinee 1951. 

Fourth, we must remember that these workers not only do not have the 
protection of most of the social legislation which places a floor under the 
economic well—being of most Americans; but they are also deprived even of the 


Nautomatie" action of a free labor market, in which a labor shortage tends 
to bring its own correction. As you know, increased competition for workers, 
normally brings improvement in the wages and. other inducements which attract 


them. 

Such "automatic" correction is foreclosed, however, where foreign labor 
is provided in sufficient supply at whatever wage level already prevails, thus 
discouraging wages from rising. The argument for providing foreign labor in 
this way is that there is a shortage of domestic labor at the time and place 


needed, and at the wage and conditions of employment that prevail there. 


. Clearly, such local shortages do exist. The Jomestic labor surpluses I have 


described are often distant from the point of need; many of them will not 


wish to leave their home areas no matter what the inducement. Some may be 
undependable. Clearly, there are emergency situations, perhaps frequently and 


in many places, where-supplemental foreign labor is- required to meet short=term 
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needs left after every reasonable effort at domestic recruitment. 

But, it is equally true, unfortunately, that foreign laber programs 
in themselves often permit employers to evade the necessity to pay the 
wages and to do the many other things needed to attract and retain domestic 
farm workers, 

Where Chis happens it clearly affects adversely the working conditions, 
pay standards, and the job opportunities of our own workers. 

This is no secret. An increasing number of newspaper stories and 
magazine articles and radio and television programs are peinting it out, and 
they are also showing a lot of evidence that too many migrant farm laborers 
are living as no American should live in this abundant land. 

From the foregoing sonsdaenatiens I draw certain conclusions and 
raise certain questions which I submit for your examination. 


First ef all, there will be change; the American public should and will 


demand it;.and it will he imposed if it dees not evolve voluntarily. 


Tt is in the interest ef all af us that this change take place in the 
national interest and not. just in the parochial interest of any one group. 

The national interest requires that -this change be in the direction of 
materially better employment opportunities, standards of living, and economic 
security for farm warkers. These improved opportunities and higher earnings 
for workers will, ef course, enable agriculture to attract a mere stable and 
reliable work force.-. Humane evolittion in these. directinns is the central 


objective. of Ameriean society in the field ef Farm laber. 
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A major part.of the problem of peaceful change is in the field of wages. 
None of our farm labor problems can be solved if wages and earnings are kept 
at a low level while other wages and income on and off of the farm continue 
to increase, 

In this country we do not choose to keep down our bills, including our 
food bills, at the cost of overworking and underpaying human beings. We 


choose instead to pay the price necessary to support an adequate wage. This 


is one of the incentives, and one of the products, of an expanding economy. 


I am convinced that agricultural workers must be given the protection 
of minimum wage and maximum hours legislation. I have initiated studies 
within the Department which will help to arrive at the type of legislation 
best adapted to the particular needs of American agriculture and farm workers, 
This study will be completed this year. 

We know that some, perhaps many, farmers would willingly improve the 
pay standards of the farm workers’in their employ if they could be sure that 
other farmers--competitors in the market place--were doing likewise, A minimum 
wage law is the means of protecting those willing to pay decent wagés from the 
unfair competition of those who are not. The assistance of these farmers and 
their representatives can help to develop--in fact is necessary to develop--the 
type of legislation which would accomplish the wage adjustments needed without 
putting too great or sudden a load on agricultural employers. I urge 
responsible farm representatives to give serious thought to how they may best 


participate. I earnestly invite.their constructive suggestions ‘and proposals. 
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Next, I suggest the urgent need for reappraisal of our foreign labor 
programs, These programs will be in serious and growing jeopardy as long 
as many people consider them a roadblock in the way of progress for all 
American farm workers who are underemployed and underpayed. 

As I indicated earlier, reasonable men can now point to many 
situations in which foreign worker programs actually endanger the legitimate 
aspirations of American workers. Such a conclusion is difficult to avoid 
where the use of foreign workers has become the normal, not the exceptional, 
practice, 

For instance, where needs are predictable and the jobs last long 
enough to be attractive to underemployed American workers, there is no sound 
justification for long-continued use of foreign workers, 

In such situations, the so-called "shortage" of domestic workers often 
appears to result from an unwillingness to offer the wages, the assurances, 
and the housing and transportation arrangements needed to attract and retain 
underemployed domestic farm workers, 

The continued use of foreign. labor in such a manner supports the 
charges of those who would abolish the use of any foreign labor, even for 
legitimate emergency or peak needs, 


Here again, the responsible farm-employer recognizes that his interest 


in an assured supply of foreign labor for emergency use is jeopardized by 


wide-spread misuse. of.these programs, ..But- the. individual farm employer cannot 
long act in accordance with this belief if he does not have reasonable 


assurance-that_his-neighbor- will do likewise..- 
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Such assurance must be provided, The Departient is now engaged in the 


development of additional standards governing employment conditions and 


recruitment efforts, These standards would have to be met before foreign 
workers can be imported, It is important that such standards be regarded as 
the means of support, or enforcement, of the interests of the farmers willing 
to act. serupulously in promoting the economic advancement of domestic 
underemployed farm workers. Such standards are the best way to control the 
misuse of foreign worker programs; to get real preference to underemployed 
domestic workers; and thus to prevent a minority of growers from jeopardizing 
the long-range interests of all farm operators, 

Such standards: must, of course, be applicable in all States. The States 
with a sound and far-sighted view of the employment of foreign workers must not 
be penalized by competition of agricultural interests in States less 
scrupulous, less concerned with protecting domestic worker standards. 

The Department. of- Labor has also undertaken a careful re-examination of 
Public. Law 78 and of the -problems that. have developed in its administration. 

T am hopeful that out of this process will. come constructive revisions of the 
program when it is next considered by the Congress-~in. 1960. 

Here I would like to-say a word especially. to the State. Employment 
Security officers and personnel who represent the operating arm of Government 
in dealing with farm -manpower. Your~judgments are crucial. The Federal 
Government. can establish policies and standardse-based. largely upon information 


and advice that comes from you. _I am fully aware that such policies and 
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standards have no meaning however, aside from their day-to-day application 
at the local and State office level. I-want to say to you now that I am 
gratified by what I have learned of the vigor and deep concern with which 
most. Employment Service people deal with this complex. array of problems 


at the State and local level. 


I regard-the problem of farm labor in America as one of the two or three 


most important and most difficult manpower problems with which the nation is 
confronted, It demands the persistent application of the best minds that we 
can bring to bear ‘on it. 

We have-reason to be pleased with the progress that we have achieved 
during the last. year. We are going to move ahead. 

The fact remains: some workers on some American farms are living under 
conditions which America will not long tolerate.. I am gratified by the in- 
dications. that I have received that the agrieultural community is second to 
no segment of Ameriea in its wish to improve this situation. 

All concerned, including the Government- mst bring to this problem 
the initiative, the drive, the imagination,. and the -cooperation which. has 
made possible agrieulture’s-progress-in the field of production. Thus we 
cammake the farm worker in America a: greater participant in our advancing 


‘economy. 


tt ttt t 
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